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Earlier than this, however, children are able to see a general
likeness between one class of situation and another, and between
elements in the one and elements in the other. But they are apt
to think that what is true of a given situation with which they
are familiar must be just as true of another which it resembles.
They reason from analogy about such situations and reason
badly when they do so, not so much because it is wrong to reason*
from analogy, but because they lack the experience which would
enable them to check their conclusions. Analogy is the fruitful
origin of a great deal of the best of our scientific discoveries,
though it is necessary always to remember that those who have
made such discoveries have known how to put their conclusions
to the test the passing of which would ensure their thorough
trustworthiness.
It is worth pointing out, perhaps, that much of the supposed
metaphorical language of little children is not intended. At the
age when their view of the world is almost completely anthropo-
morphic they find it natural to speak of the forces of the physical
universe as though they were personal, and they do so not because
they are original thinkers as because they know no better.
9. LANGUAGE AND FEELING
As the child's command of speech is extended he begins to
realize that it is not necessary to resort so often to temper-tantrums
to gain his ends, that the language he acquires will .enable him
to express his desires not only with a surer satisfaction but also
with greater force and effectiveness. The speed with which he
discovers this will depend, of course, on the quality of his human
environment. There can be no gainsaying the fact that speech
supplies the intellectual element which is needed to make the
control of feeling possible. We may learn to control our own
feelings by reasoning ourselves into sensible behaviour; or we
may allow others to control us, if we allow them, by securing
from us the unthinking stock responses which certain well-
worn phrases and catch-words too often have the power to
evoke.
The arousing of still stronger responses can be brought about
through appeals to the instinctive impulses, and these are apt
to cause marked emotional disturbances capable of upsetting the
mental balance for the time being. The advent of the power of
reflection (shown in the capacity for asking oneself questions and
considering the value of various possible replies) tends to restore
the mind's equilibrium. Again, how soon this power will appear
must depend upon the child's parents and teachers. It is through